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MEDITATIONS ON THE FUTURE OF ART 
by Anton Ehrenzweig. 


Abstract art has become a great commercial success, a situation that was quite unthinkable only ten years ago. If may 
be equally unthinkable today thot the very success of abstract art may have sealed its doom and that ten years hence the 
circle of artistic fashion may turn once again and oust abstract art by a new reference to nature whether you care to call 
such reference realism, representationalism, naturalism and what else. To my mind the time cannot be for off that abstrac- 
tion exhousts its power as an exciting new art form, if it has not reached this point already now. It is hard to remember 
that abstraction when it first arrived came as a trve liberation of artistic sensibilities. No langer was it necessary for the 
artist to match form, tone and colour with objects in outer reality, he could freely indulge in the emotional interaction 
between abstract values of colour, tone and form. Inexploring this interaction the abstract artist felt that he wos obeyinga 
formal discipline more profound and stingent than the mere imitation of nature. 

But perhaps all too quickly the new emotional experience was stunted by familiarity and hemmed in by superficial 
conventions that restricted his newly wen artistic freedom more severly than the reolistic convevtions of old. For instance, 
it has become bad taste to mix in the same picture extreme styles likes constructivism and tachism; or once the painter has 
chosen one kindof texture there remains only a limited range of other textures from which he can choose. Still, the abstract 
artist can throw such demands of good taste to the winds though he may do sot his peril. There exists another more insiduaus 
restriction in abstract art which isfar more difficult to resist. [twas found that the abstract artist did not need the illusionist 
tricks of the old realism to create the illusion of a three-dimensional space; the abstract values of form, tone and colour 
could construct their own abstract space which was equally precise as the former realistic space illusion. A sure sign of 
decadence, academicteaching particularly in the United States evolved a systematic method for studying the space-making 
properties of abstraction, and this course is offen port of an academic syllabus. This devellopment undoes one of the great 
achievements of modern art, the achievement to manipulate only the two-dimensional painted surface without bothering 
about on illusionist three-dimensional space expanding beyond the canvas. The battle of modern art to regain the Flat 
painted surface has been lost once before. The Impressionist revolution began as a liberation of the single brush mark that 
borke up all coherent Jine and precise space illusion. But the enjoyment of the brush mark on the flat surface did not last 
long. Soon the art critics discovered that by stepping back fram the canvas the eye could fuse once again the single brush 
strokes into a coherent texture that gave a new illusion of space, this time the atmospheric space of the open-air, The 
decadence of Impressionism set in when the painters themselves accepted as their prime task the creation of an atmospheric 
space. If was leff to the modern action painters and tachists to rediscover the quality of the single mark. on the float canvas. 
The dissolution of precise space was not without pain. One remembers the displeasure which contemporiesof JacksonPollock 
First felt when they were faced with Pollock's transparent curtains of interlacing loops. Today we no longer bother to de- 
tach these loops and treat them as so much decorative textures, but this was not so af the First impact of new American 
painting, But the academicreaction which | have already described was not longin coming. When the critics discovered the 
precise space-making properties of abstract ort, the artists themselves soon accepted it as their duty to construct abstract 
space. 


To resist the demand for precise space is difficult. This is borne out by the very damaging influence which American 
sainting had on British art. Its influence reached Britain rather lote in the day when the academic decadence had already 
begun in America itself, 50 the American influence wos overcome ond swamped by its own academic backwash, A serious 
and honest British art critic, L. Alloway(now curator at the New York Guggenheim Museum) took it upon itself at the time 
to interpret American pointing to his British followers and greatly recommended its space-making achievements. As o result 
the British painters largely absorbed American style influences in their already decandent academic form, At a meeting of 
Alloway's followers at the London Institute of Contemporary Arts | wos imprudent enough to try and correct their lop-sided 
perspective of American art. | told them of my visits to United States art schools and of their systematic teaching of space- 
making. | told them how | had tried to trace this practice to [ts source and was repeatedly given the illustrious mame of 
Hans Hofmann for its justification, It proved the profundity of the misunderstanding that Hofmann's own ideas are quite 
' different, He likes to speak of the painter's first duty towards organizing the flat sufece of his canvas. If the surface was 
well organized it would - at a much later stage of the work - automatically reverberate Into a resonating space, But this 
space was a by-product, a reward for good work done on the flat surface. (There is a parallel! totnis in musical composition 
where a good plastic soundis a reward for good work done on the inner polyphonic structure; to use musical jargon: a good 
vertical sound is a secondary phenomenon and o byproduct of a good horizontal polyphonic structure.) 


To aim outright ot a precise spatial illusion is to neglect the painter's primary duty towards the flat painted surface. 
told the young British painters how the American painters themselve had risen in revolt against their own brand of acodem- 
icism. When the Californian painter, Dibenkorn, turned away form pure abstraction, he used realistic allusions to break the 
precise abstract space; he would plant amidst his abstract planes some female figure, like a spider in her web, who by her 
rude all too concrete presence would throw the precise abstract space around her into confusion. The ™ Hord-edge" painters 








made a tamer use of abstract space conventions. They purposley constructed an ambiguous space that could be “read” in 
different ways. In doing so they still paid homage to just these conventions. 

The outcome of my intervention of the artists’ meeting wos pathetic. | was immediately accused of advocating anarchy 
and Alloway pronounced that without space construction abstract art would become a "mess". 

But why not a "mess"? An artist has to risk chacs as often as he ventures into new territory. Abstract art has become so 
tame precisely becouse it isso tidy, $0 precise, so well ordered by academic convention, IF there js any virtue in academic 
convertion it 's its obility to prevent moking a mess. Indeed what we may need, could be a mew "mess". Perhops it is Fear 
of a mace that we are so afraid of any reference to nature. Nature is indeed disorderly, it places next te each other forms, 
essurs and textures against the canons of good abstract taste. When abstraction first arrived it certainly brought a new 

sco) orm a narrow realistic imitation. Conversely could it not be that o renewed contact with nature way now help us 
fo emencipate ourselves from the niceties of ccademic abstraction? We often attack an old enemy for the wrong reason, The 
old realism was felt as restrictive because it forced the artist to copy existing shapes and colours much in the way in which 
co photographic camera registers the projections of real objects. In truth the artist in his relation to noture remains entirely 
hia own master. [F he wishes to represent real objects he is free to invent entirely arbitrary “equivalences” ofthese objects 
thet have not relation whatsoever with photographic precision. It is the great achievement of Professor E. Gombrich's now 
classical book Art and Illusion to have disposed once and for all of the old bogey idea that the realistic artist of old merely 
copled his own perceptions of nature. Perception is such a complex process that almost any “equivalence” will do to represent 
rea! cijects ona flat piece of poper. The child does not cheat when he treats his first crude scrawls on paper as true 
equivalents of deddy, mummy, a. horse or a house or Indeed any object. He really "sees" them so. Gomorich came tirst 
ross the incredible flexibility of perception and the arbitrariness of the artistic equivalences of these preceptions in an 
arller study of the cericature which he undertook with the psychoanal yst—ort historian E. Kris. |t is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to understand how and why a good caricature succeeds. The caricaturist obeys no teachable discipline, he 
uistorts the "correct" outlines of a face or bodyin a seemingly arbitrary way. ‘Yet these distortions and malformations, partic- 
arly if they are very extreme, will balance each other and so produce a new equivalence of the portrayed thing that Is 
more Incisive than a conventional drowing. One wonders why the art of caricature has remained an isolated speciality 


uncomected with the main stream fo art, The magic of transformation inherent in a good coricoture should yleld a potent 
weapon for more ombitious attempts ot representing nature. 


eombrich applied the insights he won in his analysis of the caricature to a better understanding of Western réalism in 


general. He rightly recognized that the magic by which a child transforms a scribble into a satisfying equivalence of his 
porents wos of the same kind that turned the malformations of a caricature into a cruel fikeness.| myself believe that the 
=ylvolences which the child, the caricaturist and the artist in general creates of real objects are fundamentally arbitrary 
cor of the mystery of human crativness, but Gombrich thinks that the act of creating a likeness or equivalemce must 
he hee steges a phase of arbitrary “making” which is followed by a more precise "matching" of the product against 
sciwe noture, The child gradually refines his First crude "schema" of the human face by adding to his scrawl further 
sctawls representing eras, hair and so on so that his work gradually approaches a better matched likeness. This may well be 
sg. But the point remains that the first free invention succeeds according to its own mysterious laws the same freedom may 
apply to loter refinements andmodifications that can claimthe same spontaniety and originality. Gombrich himself discussed 
the cove of Doumler who applied the freedom of the coricatureto his serious painting. As in the caricature he blindly groped 
for the incisive outline, superimposing line upon line until the miracle of a convincing equivalence was achieved. He made 
ny attempt at objective matching. It is this kind of free realism from which o future new realism may well grow. 
Gomertich cheats usa litthe by cheosing as hismain example for successful innovotion in realiamthe achievement of Constable 
whe broke a century-old schema of representing depth ina landscape. A tradition going back to antiquity distinguished 
the forground by a warm golden-brown colour. This schema was a free equivalence because no attempt at matching could 
hewe proved that colours in the forground were invariably a golden brown. Constable was able to destroy this arbritrary yet 
potent conventionby matching theforeground against its "true" colours, for instance by using a pure green instead of brown 
io paint vegetation. But the real colour revolution came a little loter with the Impressionists, there we meet with the true 
artistic freedom, without matching, that is to soy, with a free arbitrary invention of a new colour scale that had no possible 
match in nature. The Impressionists forced us to accept their distorted colours much in the way in which the caricaturist 
makes us accepts his malformations os a convincing likeness, The Impressionists revelled In an entirely free use of colour 
patches as much as they indulged in their enjoyment of the single brush stroke that had hardly any match in onjective 
shapes. Later the Impressionists in their academic decadense fell a victim to their own illusionist triumph and tried to 
analyse their coloursaccording to the laws of optics, in analogy to the breaking up of day light in the spectrum. Fortunately 
they were not consistent in their scientificpretensions. The Yorkshire painter, Harry Thubron, once pointedto the inconsistent 
use of colour in some of Seurat's and Monet's less successful pictures. One corner of a painting might be Filled by an 
imitation of pallid atmospheric blue and greens; but in another corner the artist would forget all matching in a free tumble 
of unrealeble colour patches and, paradoxically, achieve there o truer image of reality. 











Today we do not, perhaps thanks to the Fouves, experience an arbitrary distorrion of iocal colour as violent distortion 
reality, but an arbitrary distortion of o realistic outline is still able to twist our sensibilities painfully. But, as Gombrich 
also points out, the treatment of colour has always been less rational and less restricted than the treatment of line, possibly 
becouse our emotional experience of colour taps deeper, less conscious levels of our mind. For this very reason the irrational 
revolutionof the line still belongs tothe future and awaits fuller exploitation, | already spoke of Doumier whose singnificance 
fer contemporary art is only just being realized, Perhaps Matisse and also Dubuffet in their earlier less mannered work groped 
for the same intangible freedom of line. It is sad and highly significant thet Dubuffet's more inspired art had been called 
the “ort brut", a word that calls to mind-the wild beasts of the “Fauves". What we may have to look for isa new freedom of 
line untainted by the feeling of violence and brutishness. This may only become possible if the urge for finding true 
equivalences becomes more genuine and compulsive, without evena thought for aethetic niveties. In our sophisticated 
age wa may findsuch a naivedirect urge towards representation only in the popular art of lavatory drawing which is inspired 
by the strongest human drive towards an object, the sexual instinct. Another equally potent instinct is the instinct for self- 
preservation and hunger. Are we perhaps entitled to explain part of the miracle of prehistoric cove painting, its incredible 
freedom and sureness of line, from this underlying drive? The fear of the stone-age hunters was grave enough. It is said that 
their wall drawing served sumpthetic magic to increase the fertility of their game animals in times of scarcity. Aesthtetic 
considerations must have played a very small part andthere is indeed a"mess" in the way in which the crawings are scattered 
along the walls and superimposed without pattern, Sir Herbert Read contrasts their principle of untamed "vitality" against 
the measured geometricity of the later new stone age. The old vitality or at least its shadow merges whenever the hold of 
a rigid aeathetic wos temporarily broken. Sir Herbert rediscovers the lost vitality of cave drawings in the short transitional 
period in Greek vase painting when neolithic geometricity began to give way at last. Then strangely distorted animal forms 
extend themselves between the remnants of geometric ornament. Nobody, to my knowledge, has yet tried to explain the 
exuberant lines of these animal forms from obscure style influences, say, Sibirian sculpture. There iso parallel ond even 
moretransient interlude In the history of old Egyptianart where a caricoture-like vitality interrupted a millenia-oldtradition. 
| am referring to Akhnaton's realistic art which for our eyes borders on unmitigated caricature. |s is inconcievable that the 
court artists should have dared to distort intentionally the features of their gooling. Art historians did their duty and tried 
to explain this caricature style from foreign, preferably Creton, influences, This to my mind is nonsense. Only acompletely 
nalve spontaneity could have given the artist the courage to their distortions, Nor is such spontaneity teachable and open 
to a long line of tradition; hence also the fragility and transience of such artistic epochs. The freedom of line achieved in 
Greek art seemed to hove lingered on for some time. Greek painting apart from vase pointing Is lost. But to judge from the 
unparalelledlightnessof touch with whichthe Greek sculptors carved theirstone draperies, we can surmise the same lightness 
in their painting. Waht we possess of early Hellenistic murals still retains o measure of such freedom. The mural of Moses 
In the Mesopotamian synagogue of Dura Europes has afflowing drapery of unforced spontaneity never since equalled in our 
art. Perhaps the early romonesque murals and the provincial Bysantine paintings in Jugoslavia and Crete still have some of 
the old grace and vigour until in the West at least the classical tradition was Finally broken by the Renaissance(this sounds 
like a paradox, but on reflection it is understandable that a self-conscious imitation of antiquity is bound to destroy its 
original meaning) 

| do not think that we can pick up the threads. Only a resurgence of truly spontaneous vitality, a genuine hunger for 
the object without a single thought for its oesthetic value, may be able to help us. That why popular wall drawings and 
niede yrs ore Assadi spc Ah 5 camel netvien Institute for Comperative Vandalism found very old engravings that 
di 2 = = er walls 2 sahil yc Pel es. It is strange to find among them engravings of deer that in the strange 
rerio lol ee ae slip into place unobserved among the so much older prehistoric cave drawings 
: J ‘ : : ger oF the real object In. art will still here fo grow Far quite o while until 4 great artist 
leery on Pelee o mine eh Slaten meceuem ‘wally ay ofove a rant os the nalva ohtcie of 

Hearn) te ee ecu mn ‘the crudely sexual may do the trick. Who is really ing position to 
its secret course? All what | have done wos to voice my own growing hunger for a not yet 


existing form of art, a longing that is made only harder to bear when It j as Si 
abstract art. is moched by the empty posturing of our present 
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ANN HAG EN 


Ann Hagen is a Norwegian painter, now living in London. Like James Joyce, another expatriate, she is haunted by 
images and memories of her distant homeland, its myths, fairies and its landscape. In the Figures of her "Trolls" she merges 
orgiastic abondon with the cool calm of the nordic landscape. Her power is considerable and still growing and | am con- 
vineed that she stands on the threshold of great success. 
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The Pattern of Situological Aspects is based on two works, which gave us the posibility to penetrate in the richness of Situ- 
ological creation: fe Stra 


A) Early Christian monuments in Scotland = 

B)  Principels of topological psychology - Kurt Lewin ee 

The mathematical (analysis situs) introduction is kindly made by Max Bucaille 
It is an evidence that these Aspects ore very incomplete but we hope that they will give the necessary touch to continue the 
very urgent research on Situology. . 


TOPOLOGICAL STUDY OF; 
Hoppe's curve 

The knot | 

The ribbon of Moebius 


Geometry of situation - 0 geometry which is not purely qualitative os is the Analysis Situs of Riemann - had been 
anticipated by Leibniz and Grassmann; but its ancestry is best traced to Euler, tohisresolution of the problem of the ¢ 
bridges of Kénigsborg, which is presented to the Academy of sciences of St. Petersburg in 1735. 

The first systematic treatise on topology is attributed to the German Listing. It appeared in 1847, under the title 
“Vorstudien zur Topologie” in 185] Riemann first made use of combinative (or algebraic) topology in deterniming the relation 
between surface and function; then Cantor in 1859 ereated a comprehensive topology. Finely, Maurice Frechet can daim 
the distinction of first understanding that the essential lies in the topological structure between elements of the totality and 
not in their nature, which leads him to define the topology of abstract spaces. . 

Besides applying topology to the study of differential equations, to the calculation of varitions and to the theory of 
functions of variable complexes, | must mention the application of topology to psychology, o: stated by Kurt Lewin in 
"Principles of Topological Psychology" (1936) * 


This curve is a curve to the left which forms a knot; it is defind parametrically by the equations. 
x = cost (3 cost+ 1) | 
¥ =2 cos tsint 
We can say the circumferance is defined by the equation 3 
y =sint 
These two curves are homeomorphic, but we cannot pass from one to the other, through an entirely homeomarphic space, 
becouse these two curves have not, topologicelly, the same situation in space. ‘i i: 


EXAMPLE || The Knot 

Let us consider a torus - a surface preduced by a circumference turning around a fixed axis of its plan and not crossing it; 
next let us cut from it a section SS: it will give a tube which can be made into a knot. Let us bring together the two ends. 
and glue them in such a way that the points that were coinciding on the ring now coincide on the surface. At each point 
of the ring we can find a corresponding point from the surface of the knot. Two adjeient points correspond to two adjoient 
points on the other surface. ; 


The ring and the knot thus correspond in a bi-unequivocal and bi-continual transformation in o homeomorphic space. 
But It Is impossible to pass from one to the other without tearing or re-covering, because each figure is bathing in a 
particular space, We must construct a particular homeomerphic space intervening in ralative topology. 


It fs easy to understand that the passage from the ring to the knot does nat reduce itself, toa continual sequence of 


homeomorphic spacial untis, as before the tear following Ss it had 2 corresponding points to each point of the circumference 
producing the ring. 


a) The ribbon has only one edge. In fact, in turning in the same direction starting from A, we describe AD, then the side 
BC (B and D are inter-merged) and one returns to A. (C being merged with A). . 
b) The ribbon is a one-sides surface as we can pass from one side te the other without crossing the edge. This is easily 
verlfied In passing by the route pp' after twisting and glueing. 
c) The Abba ies a because If it could it would be possible to shift a small circumference on its surface by 
- discribing at its centre a continious curve in such o way that two portions of this circumference would have the same 
orlentation. en 7 ves ue 
d) If we should make the ribbon ABCD go through a twist of 180° a first section of the ribbon will give one single large 
‘Eo . : | 
i second section made on the given ribbon will give .vs two interlaced ports. 
A third section from each past lengthens it without dividing itself as regards length. 
A fourth section and the 2 ribbons seperate themselves In 4 and s0 on. | = | is 
Now, if we should examine what happens when a twist of 360°, 540° etc. is made, then | turn, 1 turn etc. we should 
reach this genera! result. 
"The surfece is one sided if the number of twist is uneven." 





The shape which the triquetra 
Knot assumes on the coins of 
the Danish King Anlaf of 

1- Northumbria, is certainly aa 
suggestive of the "triskele" 
as of the three-cornered Knot, 
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Example IIL 


a Ribbon of Moebius 
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the initial ribbon e 


Thus each ring 


supports the two others 
6. the ribbon of Moebius is not ~ 


orientable 
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the ribbon of Moebius 






being sectioned twice 
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Parametric equations 
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shrine of Saint-Bonnet-Avalouze | Corre ze) 


THE RELATIVE POSITION OF TWO REGIONS 
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Pia. 35.— Dawe luidamental ways of representing a situation, when n goal can 
he reached only by certain approaches; This limitation af accessibility can be 


represented vither by purcly 






topological means or with the help of dynamical 
conéepis. (ce) [ndicates the undifferentiated: (8) the differcntiated situation in 
the beginnin age of a mathematical tisk without representation of the lime 

tty, The representation of this limitation by purely topological 
Means i= indigate din fa) and elaborated in tel; the representation with the help 
of dynamical concepts is indieated in {¢) ond elaborated in (¢), (O-and Gi). (4h) 
and (7) show the relations between the two representations: in (A) the approaches 
arc. viewed 3 boundary zone between F and G: (7) identified the impassable 
barrier Ain Ae), (e), 09. (8) with certain unstructured sectors Ef inserted in 
(el. FF, peraany Pr, mathematienl problem: €. goal {solution of problem: JY, 
Afi, My, different multiplications: Oy, 0, Dada, different divisions; 8, impassable 
barrier: Ady, Ads, Ads, Ady, different adits; [’, qualitatively undetermined regions. 
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Triskele on buckle 
from Arts riding(Denmark) 
(8th century) 


stafford Knot 


i4, Maiden Stone 
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15. Grozier of St.Fillan 





Triskele on a metal ob ject 


16." grave at Mammen (Denmark). 


17. | 
fhe mathematical shape of 2 ring 23. 
includes all curves that can be 
iesoribed by a moving point which 
finally returns to the position 
it started from. A ring can be 
made practically with a piece of cord 
by uniting the two ends.All the 
patterns used in Celtic interlaced— 
work are in reality composed of 
rings,because the ends of the 
cords are always joined,but when 
we speak of a ring we only refer 23, 

7o those whose shapes are not too 
complicated, and which can : beet 
easily be followed by the eye. THE KELLS CROSIER 
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The Hemdrup rune-stav,Triskele .Denmark,. 
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The triceps, an old Tordic sign. 
A symbol of heavenly power. 
By tracing its perimeter from 
the apex bach to the apex we 
realizethemeaningofthemerds: 
"The Will of God, descending 
upon the world, sways to and 
fro ober the Earth and returns 
again on High.” 
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Tyr and the Fenriawolf with 2 heads + triskele. ™ 
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Sand—drawing of the way of the 
serpant Yarapi.which created the 


route of the water.Australia, 
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Buenarrotti 74, Mexico 75, Mexico 


76. Arawakian, Taruman, Amazon 77. Transdanube, Hongaria 
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The boundary of a simply connected limited region has the 
character of a Jordan curve, A Jordan curve is defined as a 
topological, i.c., as a one to one continuous, image of a circle. 
Tt is therefore a closed curve which does not intersect itself. 
Aside from this the shape of the curve is irrelevant. 
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Situation: Life space ot part of it combeived in terms of is content (meaning! 
The life space may consist of one situation or of two or more overlapping 
sitentions. ‘The term situation refers either to the general life situation 
or the momentary situation. 
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Calligraphic writing of the "Sume"- fighters, Japan 





























265. Chr. Dotrements: calligraphic poem (1962) 
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269. see number 233 
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2/1. Tower part, Postman Ferdinand Cheval 
Dréme, France Gaudi, Barcelona 


Every tetrahedron's centre of gravity 
(CG) has four radials from the CG to 
the four corners of the tetrahedron. 


















jointed legs outwartly their outward | 
twist being stably restrained by finite 
sling closure Y, X, Z, W. 


Here we have a stack of CG radial 
tube tetrahedra struts with horizontal 
(approximate) tension slings and 
vertical tension gays and diagonal 
tension edges of the four super-imp- 
osedtetrahedra which, because of the 
(approximete) horizontal slings can- 
not come any closer to one another 
because of their vertical gays cannot 
get away from one another, and there- 
fore compose a stable relationship, a 
structure. a 
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from: 

'St.Francis and the Wolf of Gubbio’ 

a semantic opera in two acts 

text and music by Stefan Themerson 
edited and orchestrated by Alan Cohen 
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279. Henry Heerup, Danmark 
| | i 278. 


Opera Semantic divertissements 
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Bob Gill - last word on jazz (1962) 
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ANALYSIS oF INTERLACED-WORK, WITH THE LocaLITIEs—continu ed. EE 
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306. Merovingian, France 


308. China 


No. £08.—The same os No. 807, but with No. 809.—Space bounded by three concave circular ares 
the rings interlaced differently, and one diagonal straight line, Alled in with a pagce 
of interlaced-work onmposed of three unsymmetrical 

Loops, one of which has.a pointed end. 
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# Pola in Istria (9th. cent.) 
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Sunrepresentation, bronze age, Sealand 
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36/7. Spagetthi eater (Restaurant in Japan} 
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study in, the morphology of orange Peals (1942) 
by Pierre Alechinsky;and Reinhoud d'Haese 
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1. Guldhorn og Lukkehjul - Asger Jorn, Danmark 
2, Pour la forme - Asger Jorn, France 
3. Rindermalereien aus Australien = cot. Kunstgewerbemuseum, 2Urich 


4. Koptische Gewerbe (Textilkunst der dgyptischen Fruhchristen des 2. bis 9. Jahrh. Kunstgewerbe museum, ZUrich. Cet, 


5. Wolkskunst aus Graublinden - Kunstgewerbe museum, ZUrich. Cat. 
6 Art nouveau und Jugendstil, Um 1900 - Kunstgewerbemuseum ZUrich. Cat. 
7. De l'ort des Goules 4 l'art Frangais - Toulouse. Cat. 
8, Kunstgewerbe der Merowingerzeit - Mainz. Cat. 
9. Lareine Bathilde et son temps, Exposition Merovingienne - Ville de Chelles. Cat. 
10. Le musée départémental des Antiquites de lo Seine Inférieure. Cat. 
11, Le moyen age et les origines de L'Europe - Ch. Dawson (translated from English) 
12. L'Eurepe préhistorique - Sophus Muller (translated from Swedish) 
13. Den Danske Billedbibel (kalkmalerier in de Danske kirker) - R. Broby-Johansen. 
14. Kuml '51, Kum! ‘56, Kuml '59 - aarbog for Jysk orkaeologisk selskab. , Danmark 
15. Danmarks Sanglege - 5. Tvermose Thyregod 
14. Joor-boek Twente 1742, Holland 
17. Merovingische ambachtskunst -P. Glazema, J. Ypey, Holland 
18. Won Friezen, Fronken en Soksen, 350-750, Holland 
19. Symbolister 1 - red. Ragner Josephson, Sweden 
20, De Volksvermoken - J. ter Gouw, Holland 1871 
21. Synagoga - Stadtische Kunsthalle Recklinghausen. Cot., Germany 
22, Engravings from Normandy = Scandinavien Imnstitute for Comparative Vandalism, Danmark. 
23. Cultures motérielles de la céte d'ivoire - B. Hollas, France 
24. The book of signs - Rudolf Koch, England (translated from German) 
25. Die Séhne der Sonne - Marcel F. Homet, Germany (translated from Franch) 
26. Die Welt als Labyrinth - Gustav René Hocke, Germany 
27. Gedichte - Paul Klee, Switzerland 
28. Paul Klee - Werner Haftmonn, Germany 
29, Jackson Pollock - O'Hara 
30. Plastiek des .%& Jahrhunderts - Carola Gideon - Welcker 
31. Paul Klee -W. Grohmann 
32. Goudi - Le Corbusier 
33. Le long voyage - Tapisserie - Jorn, Wematre, France 
34. Jovons avec du papier - Th. Bank-Jansen, France (translated from Danish} 
35. Premiers preuves pour devenir scout de France 
36. Le livre des noeuds por Koa - France 
37. L'Art populaire en Roumanie 
38. Die Nordgermanen = Eric Graf Oxenstierna, Germany (translated from Swedish) 
39. Les Arts primitif Francais - Art Mérovingien-art Carolingien-art Roman Léon Gischia et Lucien Mazenod 
40. Art populoire - téme | + Il, France 
41. Les orts décoratifs Turcs-Celal Esod Armeven 
42, Deas Erbe unserer Ahren - Franz Carl Endres, Germany 
43, Archoeologia - volume 94, 89, 91, 87 - Miscellaneous tracts relating to antiquity-society of antiquaries of London 


44. The ecrly Christian monuments of Scotland, a classified, illustrated, descrptive list of the monuments, with on analysi 
of their symbolism and oraamentation - J. Romailly Allen, F.S.A., Hon. F.5.A. Scot - Dedinburgh 1890 
45, Principles of Topological Psychology - Kurt Lewin, 1936 - England (translated from German) 


Photo's wich are not from one of the books are kindly given to us by the Scandinavian Institute of Comperative Vandalism. 
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This story, as said by the autor, George Hay to be made ino topological manner, coincides strangely enough with a work 
realised in the 15th centuary and completely unknown to the author, 

Among the Church (chalk) - paintings in Danmark happen to live the very same images os used by George Hoy in his story: 
A short tripp to chaos. The deformed creatures and moving smells are hoppily put together and mixed up on the bore walls of 
these smalbwhite churches. 

How did these images appeor on the walls mode by a grect Renaissance-master-hand, and how did they change place o 500 
years later to renew their plostic sappacities on the other side of the Channel in the story of the new-Renaissance artist 
George Hay. 

As said the author had never seen or even heard of these prae-topologicol church-images in far away Danmark, their is no 
doubt that until the very moment of this printing of his text, all possibility of any early similarity wos quit unknown to him. 
We can only conclude that it might happen to be due to the great faculty of deformation and derivation of the topalogical 
placticties which forces their products te penetrate anywhere ot any time in any form. 

Where, when and how will the next realisation be, 


Therefore any deformation, reproduction, modification, derivation and transformation of the times is permitted. 
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A SHORT TRIP TO CHAOS 


Someone was rocking the boot, 
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All week long the indicatlons had been coming in, Hoir-fine the little fissures In the structure, but deadly, ready 
to crack open into jagged irreperable wounds, A girl in Wandsworth had woken up one morning with her hair turned to 
green; half a column of local news in the CLAPHAM BUGLE had inexplicably appeared in upper-case; a traffic-beagon In 
©xford-Street had lost a foot in height from one second to the next, Plotted against time, the outbreak showed a rising 
curve; plotted against space, a sphere dentered on Ladbroke Grove with its periphery already in the suburbs, and spreading 
fast. Another month, ond we were all undone. Summoning up the attitude of a Roman Senator, | rang through for black 
coffee and Norma Streatfield. 

The coffee never came; office politics were running against me that week, Norma never came, either, but about 
two hours later a rather flashy blonde in a gingham frock appeared at my desk without warning and said breathlessly, 
"Norma-can't-come-she's-stll|-recovering-from-a-thrash-ot F ul ham-she-sald-woeuld-|-do?" 

I gloomed. "You'll have to do. Can you isolate constants In a flux? Do you know what song the Sirens sang? Can 
you cost Hesperian apples?" 

"Come again?" 

"Never mind, Here's a quid. Go down to Westbourne Park, pick up this fellow called Maloney. A Spode, but born 
of the Old Country, cross my heart. Blackest thing that ever came out of Kerry--here's his address. He knows the drill-- 
you're to work the area over with him looking for Irregularities." 

"What kind?" 

"Anything obviously odd--it must be recent. Five-legged kittens, outbreaks of impossible diseases, antique dealers 
in the Portobello Road giving away Sheraton sideboards--anything In that line. Try the odd paragraph inthe KENSINGTON 
POST and the KILBURN TIMES--they might give you a lead. Maloney knows a lot of the locals. Incidentally, keep an eye 
on him--unobtrusive, like. | get along fine with him myself, but I'm not paid to get on with people, just to make sure that 
when we pay ‘em, they work for us, not for Them," 

"Who's--'F" 

"Never you mind. Think yourself lucky you don't know. What's your name?" 

"Mary. Mary Banks. How do get pai--?" 

“In english money. When you deliver. Shove off, now--| want the both of you here ot nine tonight. Rous." 

She roused. Something cool was nuzzling into my hand; the yellow phone. | rapped it over the earpiece. "Idiot. 
‘You're supposed to be a phone, not a cocker spaniel. Anyway, what is it?" 

Mo answer. | shook it. "Don't sulk, and don't waste my time. Whot is it?" 

"You don't love me," said a small, tinny voice. 

| tock a deep breath. “Honey, | love you to death. Why else should | turn you into a telephone so | can have you 
on my desk to look at all day long?" 

"There's two other phones on the desk. Do you love them too?" 

"They're different, Anyway, sweetheart, | happen to be in the middle of a crisis right now. Have you anything to 
tell me, or not?” 

"Yes. Jonson over at Griffith House is worried. He says the 27 buses have been running to schedule for two whole 
cays." 

® "They have," Hurling Yellow down on the blottingpad, where she lay squeaking Indignantly, | snatched up Red! 
“Notting Hill Gate--Alert One. All operatives drop what you're doing and concentrate for the next two hours on delaying 
27 buses passing through your area, This is urgent, repeat urgent. Report back on progress In one hour. Scramble,” 

¥xM xX xX MM RM EK KM 

Raymond's Cayf stands--being supported on one side by a Vendor of Gents' American Suiting and on the other by one of 
London's last remaining genuine flea-pit cinemas--somewhere along the lower reaches of the Portobello Road. On weekends, 
the detritus of the Market forms a sort of low-tide mark a few yards up the road. Indeed, one of the reasons for the Cayf's 
continued existence is probably the custom of those who sit there through the long Saturday afternoons and evenings 
brooding over tepid cups of tea, waiting till the stalls pack up and go. At that time these human vultures sally forth, 
confident of picking up the odd bit of kindling-wood, the totally unusable canvas--who knows? even perhaps some indestructibly 
ancient chair that the vendor simply cannot stand the sight of any longer. Patience. Cunning. With time, all things can be 
acquired. Meanwhile, Raymond's Cay? endures, a sort of superannuated Robbers’ Cave. 


Who was the small dark man with the enormous nose who sot in the shadows of this nolssome place late that ofter- 
noon? Why did he keep fingering the back of his neck? Who was the tall, willowy blonde who sat across from him? Why 
did she keep looking up at the ceiling? And |--que fois-ie dans cette galére? 


| have no idea who the small dark, ete. man was. | had never seen him before, and hope to God | never see him 
again. Ata guess, | would say he was fingering the back of his neck because he suspected he was developing leprosy there- 

















The tall willowy blonde was Ellen Dog--a rare piece of Danish pastry, let me tell y 
paying her ten shillings an hour to be there. | could ill spore the ccnay Ce needed a Aha dh opt plies: 
attention of Harry Ackers, Gold, real-estate, folding money, small -sither-—al| these things meant little to Hor ry--but sh 
him the contents of a pair of |5-denier fully-fashioned, and he was with you. And once you had him with you a eer a 
samething, becouse Harry is one end of a piece of string the other end of which is attached to the Old Original eon to 
the Darkness that lay upon the Waters, to the lips of Lillith, to-- swear it--the Absolute itself. | knew that iF | wanted ta 
Find out the real origin of the rot that was spreading so fast across London, Horry was my man. And | knew that sonvathia 
during Harry's circuitous daily tour of town he would pass Raymond's Cayf, would peer in briefly, and would then sta oe 
poss by, according to whether he saw trousers or skirts. So there sat Ellen. ‘ 

And |? Well, |--what's that? Why did she keep looking up at the ceiling? Don't be-silly--thot was just because she 
didn't want to look at the small dark man with the enormous nose. Obvious, isn't it? Do | hove to tell you everything? 

Well, as | was saying--|, dear reader, | was Raymond. Yes. That hulking barrell-chested figure wrestling with the 
samovar on the counter, it is no less than your humble servant, Sam Swivell, private investigator, man of all parts, |icensed 
magician te the Court of King Oberon, and Keeper of the Royal Tally to boot. Alias Raymond at the time neturall No 
great lover of the grossly obvious, in my normal manifestations | eschew over-developed chests and gorilla nila: Bur if ou 
want to maintain even the appeorance of keeping order in a goff like that, you have to, show ‘iou've got what it tokes ‘ 
when a few of the boys drop around for a punch-up. Hence the get-up. Fortunately for my sanity, | only needed te use It 
for a few hours a week--| don't think | could have stood much more of standing straight upright and still bruising my bruckies 





on the floor. 

OF course, Raymond, had to be In the Cayf, day In and day out, no matter where Sam was. This wos no grief, 
though; | just switched the controls over to an exceptionally stupid poltergeist | had foolishly collected in a mixed swap 
one rather heavy Midsummer Night's Eve. | think someone had put medical alcohol in my potion. Anyway, it worked out 
all right, because, although this poltergeist couldn't polter worth twopence, he was perfectly suited to running a cretin- 
type body like Raymond's, Nice deal, really... 

**'o0-hoo." 

Get that old rebel yell. A shadow now darkendd the doorway--a tall, thin beanpole of a shadew--Harry's. My 
luck was in. The tiny head ducked under the lintel; the tall cadaverous body drifted tawards Ellen like moth to candle. 
Harry's face resembled a small lump of dough with a dough-button for a nose, a berry for a mouth,.and two enormous black 
prunes for eyes. Ellen beamed back, the while | flipped up the lid of the counter and sidled up behind them, 

The beanpole bent over towards that enticing smile--or strated to. Something stopped him--my enormouw paw, 
gripping a handful of loose coatback. The other paw came up, gripped the seat of Harry's pants, lifted; in a moment | was 
carrying him horizontally past the counter and into the murky hinterland of the Cayf. 

% | lowered him to the floor, with my foot Firmly on his chest, He lay there, writhing and hissing. Giuite literally; 

I've never been able to get the documentation, but |'ll swaer he wasborn with a snake body. His tongue ins't actually 

forked, but it is preternaturally long, and in moments of rage--as just now, for instance--it flickes in ond out in poroxysms. 
| shoved my face down towards his, stopping just short of that darting tongue, and put on my Ug the Ape-Man 

Face. "You wanna talk to Ellen, hey?" 

The hissing stopped, the eyes drew smaller and duller. "Ye--ss. Let me go.” 

"You tell Raymond something First. Then Raymond let you talk with Ellen." (Some hopes. That bright-eyed beauty 
had taken her money from the till and skipped out the door the minute | hauled Harry away from her.) 

Silence. | bent lower, grimacing and exposing my jagged incisors. “Who is it, Harry?" 

"Iss what'?" 

"You know what | mean. Who's fearing up the game?” 

Under my foot, Harry suddenly rigid as an iron bar. 

Silence. 

A silence that went on and on. | could feel the air in that grim place tautening as though God Almighty was 
hauling on the gay-ropes, could feel the coarse pig-bristle thot passed for hair on Raymond's scalp--my scalp--stirring 
and lifting. Pressing my foot dewn firmer, | risked a glance around, It was impossible fo see past the counter into the 
Cayf; three feet in any direction around me the air had curdled into the consistency and colour of oatmeal porridge. 
Instinctively | shoved harder with my foot. It gave; | looked back and down at Harry, and gave a yelp. He was sinking... 

He wos sunk, 








Harry had achieved the pantheist's dream--he was One with the Universe. At least, he was one with the floor of 
the Coyf. For a moment that rudimentary bleb of nose showed above floor-level, then that too was gone. | stood, straddled 
and watching in fascination. Would he continue to sink? IF so, would het stop at the centre of the planet? Would he 
advance backwards into New South Wales? Apparently not, for that ambigouos outline stayed there. Had you not been 
aware of what had taken place, you would simply have taken it for ground-in dirt, or the result of spilled fat after some 
epic attempt to produce a meal. To me, if was--just Harry. | 

| got the message, al! right, all right. Not that | wanted to know. That ghastly porridge alr wes thickening arcund 
me; | was beginning to get the feel of it in my throat. | snarled--an ugly sound, coming from a throat like Raymond's, even 
when one was making It oneself. 

Thicker it came, and thicker, and now It was upon me, writhing and cold and slimy. | stumbled towards tne neor 
wall, Thirty paces later | realised there was no near wall, nothing but fog, fog, fog... Looking down, | could see os far 
as my chest; no more, The ground seemed as yet steady underfoot, but had somehow a different feel to it. When | bent to 
try and observe it, | failed utterly to see anything but that ubiquitous porridge grey. . 

Snarling again, | sat down, wrapping my arms around me, grateful for once for their inordinate length--the cold 
was striking to my bones already. As | did so | felt something flap past my shoulder inte the greyness, hooting with eldritch 
laughter. 

"Hoo-hoo. Hoo-hoo.” 

"Get lost." | bellowed. 

Ever heard of a fog with echoes? "Get lost, get lost, lost, get lost, lost, get lost, lost, lost..." 

I kept my mouth shut, Swivell-think. 

Swivell--think . 

| was being given the treatment--the full treatment. Further, | had been given the treatment since the moment | had 
atked Horry the sixty-four dollar question. Not a second had been lost. And Horry himself had been unclayed before he 
could, give away a dicky-bird. Harry's position in the game could be said to be that of a Knight. You don't sacrifice a 
Knight for nowt. OF course, it might be that the Harry that was now One with the brickwork floor of the Coyt was only 
a dummy body, like to the one | was myself weariing. But that would reduce to the same answer, because there had 
certainly been no time for the Opponent to do a switching of bodies; if it was a dummy, it had been sent in on the 
expectation of trouble. Any way you looked at it, my every move had been taped. 

Now, however tricky the Opponent might be, in the Final analysis, his powers never really exceed those of the Home 
Team. IF he was putting all this attention on Your Humble, he was by the same token taking it away from some other area 
of operations, and weakening himself ta that extent, | assure you that there is no more covert or unblotant co Fellow than 
the Opponent--for him to throw his pieces about like this meant he was taking big chances. And that meant either that he 
was damned (ha.) sure he was within a move or two of checkmate, or that | wos in some way posing such a threat to him 
that he had to throw the book af me fast and heavy. 

Think, Swivel. 

lf he were sure of winning, he would have left me to the last, and then have polished me off good and proper-- 
something reeking of brimstone and molten molybdenum, none of this moping and mowing in pea-soup porridge. Damn it, 
he couldn't be winning--on the contrary, he must be in deadly danger, and throwing everything at me in a sort of 
Ardennes offensive to try and hide the fact. (Come to think of it, wasn't the Ardennes affensive launched ina fog, too? 
Uri.) 

Whatever | had done that wos needling him, it must be something | had started in the last few hours. And, come to 
loak at it, it was pretty obvious what it was. The Banks girl and Maloney must be on to something. Evidently, | was not 
intended to find out what is was, Now what arrangement had | made with Mary Banks? "Be back here with Maloney at 
nine." My office was in Greek Street. Raymond's hairy wrist did not, ofcourse, boast a watch, bul! needed none--my 
clock, like that of the Hebridean fishermen, moves to Internal tides, and wears Old Mother Earth herself for pendulum, It 
was not just turned seven. (Hell, | must have hours in this murk.). Mary and Maloney, their precious clue with them, must 
now be marking time preparatory to turning towards Soho. Them-wards must | hie. But where was | now, and how did | 
locate rnem ana gef trom hence? ; Ree 

The tramps of old--before the Welfare State ran them off the road--used to have routes cf their own, and cabalistic 
signs to warn, guide and encourage their fraternity members. It Is not much other with their successors. If Mary and 
Maloney hod started half-an-hour ago from Notting Hill Gate--and | wos sure they had--where would they be now? 
Loziness and economy both indicated a fairly straight route along Westbourne Grove, up past Baker Street and so through 
to the Euston Road, Well, there were only so many ports of call In that area. 

The New Calcutta? Too expensive. 

The Supaburger? Cheap enough, but foo sqaure for Maloney. 

Tont's? Closed, The Bonne-Bouche? Too expensive, again, The--my God, but | wos a fool. Opening-time was long 
past. A lightning selection of neon-IIt saloons and public bars rose in my mind's eye, for all the world as though | were 
drowning in Guiness--ond then | had it. 

The White Rat Wine Bar, in Camden Town. : 

| shot to my feet. The porridge-fog was as thick as aver, but | paid it no heed--| knew now that the Umpire was 
not nodding, that only time or my own stupiduty could spoil this particular Game for me. For as the words came to my 
lips my hand was closing round the bulge formed in my pocket by the heavy corkscrew that was part of my inseparable 
personal equipment. It was a drag transferring that heavy walnut-handled thing from suit to suit of my various bodies; more 
than once | had been tempted of late to change It for one of these tiny modern abominations that opens a bottle with two 
thin metal blades. | realised mow the meaning of the word Providence--it was with this corkscrew that | had opened a 
bottle in the White Rat not two weeks ago; this corkscrew, and no other, therefore, was my stepping-stone from here to 
there. 


Carefully | laid it down on the ground=-or whatever It was | had underfoot in this foul place--placing the toe of 
one foot aver it to keep It located. My hands started Into the necessary pattern of passes, my head lifted, mouth and 





“Souterne, Medoc, or a tine 

White that was nurtured by the Rhine; 

Wood that's old and true and worn, 

Fit for the drink It doth adorn; o/ 
Flame of cool-fire warm and red 

To warm the quick and eke the dead: 

Corkscrew--hold. enough 18ve - said, 

"White Rat" come--pea-soup, drop dead." 


And there | was, in my genuine Swivel-type body, standing at the bar, ordering a double-brandy. 
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"How do you buy Killarney?" Mary hummed into her ghass. 

Maloney grunted. "Go into the back way at Rafferty's, ask for O'Shea, and put the green stuff into his hand. Drink 
up, will you?" 

Mary turned her glass upside down, "S'empty," she announced solemnly, 

Maloney pushed an enormous sooty finger into my ribs. "The lady says it's your round." 

“But | bought the lost round." 

"You'll buy the next round, then, "Tis grateful you should be for the chance of treating A Maloney." 

"Anda Banks." Mary cast me a glance of alcoholic reproach; her lip quivered--"all right, all right, you needn't 
scream. The same again, | presume. Maloney, would you care to give me o hand with this lot?" 

We made our way up the three steps past the crackling Fire up into the Long Bor. There was no-one there at all 
save the barman, and only a quiet middle-aged couple occupying the polished teck partitions behind. Gleaming brasses 
winked in the Firelight; from overhead, rows of barrels cast a gentle shade. As the barman busied himself with our order, 
| turned to the hulking figure beside me. 

"This is all very entertaining, and don't think that | grudge the time, or don't appreciate your company. But 
life is short, things are happening, and nastier things will happen yet if | don't get the gen." 

Two guiless dark eyes gazed into mine. Black skin or no, Maloney was a true child of his race. "What gen would 
that be, then?" 

“Something that would upset the Devil himself. And did. And it's something that Mary and you came across this 
very afternoon." 

Well now, well now..." The barman was setting the glasses down; Maloney's became instantly lost in that vast 
pow. "We did come across a few things, to be sure. But which would be the one you're after? H'm...'twould be 
something powerfully valuable, I'm thinking?” 

| paused on my way back to the seat, a glass in each hand, "Is it that you're after hitting me for more lolly?" | 
murmured, in my heaviest Charing Cross brogue. He gave me a look of polned surprise, a sigh--and a wink. Relieved, | 
tendered Mary's glass Into her eager hand. “Tell me, girlle--do you know what It was you found out this afternoon that 
upset the applecart?" 

"*Safternoon? Shaw lots of people. Funny people. No applecarts, like. Lots op paintings and stuff in Portobello. 
Dead funny, they wos. Antiqu—anti--sellling ol' junk. ‘You know." She waved her glass Illustratively; Maloney grabbed 
at it in holy horrer. "Don't waste the stuff, then." He turned his attention back to me. "How valuable would this infor- 
mation be?" | could have pointed out that if | didn't dead the dope we'd all be dead, or worse, But | forebore; something 
told me that my companion would consider me to be spoiling a good business transaction by introducing quite extraneous 
considerations. Instead, | took out my wallet and started to drop Fivers onto the table. After the fourth had floated down 
under his reflective eye, | said politely, "You will tell me when to stop, won't you?" 

“Seven isa fine number, now," he sald thoughtfully. 

"Seventy-seven." --this from Mary, looking pop-eyed at all this condensed purchasing-power. "Ow." as | ground 
my heel down onto her instep. Some people forget that an expense account is a functional thing, not a gift from Heaven. 

"There were the seven sons of McCarthy," the dark fellow was murmuring “and the Seven Sorrowa of Our Lady." His 
tone grew brighter. "Then there's the Seven Stars, in Acton--you should see the barmaid there, young Eileen. They say 
she--" 


| shoved the money into his pocket, and put away the wallet, "The facts, Maloney--the facts," | wos aware 





wddenly of a slight but perceptible chill in the air; glancing around, | noticed that cheerful fire was dying fast on us. And 
qung. jes naling Steg anti | couldn't quite place. .."Quick, you big Irish horror--we haven't time to waste." 

He nodded. Give the man credit--if you gave him the cash, he'd seldom hold out on you. He leaned over towards 
me, in that peculiarly secretive way the Irish have when they wish to pass on an item of interest. | swear if you were stan- 
ding with one of them in the middle of Salisbury Plain, he'd still whisper into your ear. "It's the Wimpey Bar in Notting 

Hill Gate." eee 5 vee 
Every sound in the White Rat cut out dead. | | 

In the same second, | realised what it was that had troubled me when | last looked around. There were two doors to — 
the place; our table wos medway between them. While we were talking, all the other inhabitants of the place had 
gradually been shifting position in such a way that a sizeable group of them--damn It, there hadn't been above half-a- . 
dozen there when we came in.--sot or stood between ourselves and either exit. All of them seemed dull, ordinary people, 
all of them were almost studiously looking away from us--and the total effect wos rather as though one were suddenly = 
to find oneself in the middle of Madame Tussaud's at midnight, and knowing that the waxworks were waiting for your next” 
move. It grew colder by the second, more silent still, coldand silent, coldand—— 

"Stop it." said a voice abruptly--my voice. | was on my feet, shoving Maloney in front of me and dragging Mary 
after. We were Five feet now from the nearest exit. Right before us, backs to us, stood a couple of elderly ladies holding 
large glasses of red wine and wearing straw hats of the kind | always associate with Harvest Festivals. Maloney made to 
dodge round them. Not a quiver, not a sound. He cleared his throat--a noise which | have known, when made in crowded 
bars, to make nervous people head for the nearest door, anticipating an earthquake. The rumble rolled into the silence, 
and died. ‘ . 3 
st was not the time to worry about social niceties. | shoved Maloney with all the force | could put into my open 
hands, hurled Mary after him, and myself after her. Wine splached; straw hats shot off at tangets. A spell snapped in the 


| snatched the others 


slammed viciously; as the dri 

We got that fourth cab a little south of Mornington Crescent. Mary was still shaking, and even Maloney was unu- 
sually quiet. | didn't blame them; | was seeing in my mind's eye still what they were seeing; the vision of those dry, bony 
skulls that hat grinned ot us under the straw hats at the "White Rat." 
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"The angel of death is abroad--| feel the beating of his wings. Er--tea and two buttered scones." The waitress drifted 
away. | wondered vaguely if she was human, and whether it was possible to distinguish the dead from the undead from a 
a ~view. Useless specualtion--ever my curse. My old maths master used to warn me against it. "How right he was." 

“Who was what?” asked Maloney, from across the table. 

"My old maths--oh, never mind. The thing is, what do we do?" | 
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He smiled on unhelpful black smile. | eyed him more closely. “Maloney, take your paw off that girl's knee. Can't 
you see this may be our lost hour on earth?" 

“The more reason to enjoy it, then." However, he went so for as to bring the missing hand Into sight on the table- 
top. He would never have admitted it, but our recent experiences had obviously shaken him. No doubt he still thought: 
mea nut, but he hod to admit the things | was fighting against did actually exist, and could east o chill inte the stoutest 
heart, even one from Kerry. "What does the maestro plan now?" . 

“This maestro's mind is. a blank. We should do something about that Wimpy Bar--but | haven't a clue what, Perhaps 


the buttered scones will help." 


They didn't. They were stodgy, and the tea was lukewarm. | called out for the waitress to come back; with a start, 


we realised that the restaurant was now deserted. Deserted, and growing dark with ominous rapidity. A strange chill in 


the air--"No.” screamed Mary, “not aggin,” Maloney made the sign of the cross, and something screeched up under the 


ceiling. | began to mutter what | could recall of the Apostle’s Creed. There wos the sound of heavens falling, and the 


ghastly feeling in the back of my throat of that pea-soup porridge--only this time, ft was an utter black pea-soup. Further 
sound came there none; | might have been dumped in the middle of the Coal-Sack Nebula for all | knew to the contrary. 


And It was cold, cold, cold... 


At this point there occurred something utterly unexpected, | lostr my temper. 

You see, | don't like the irrational. | tolerate it. In fact, as a duly licensed member of King Otberon's Court, 
and a ditto ditto of the International Detective Association, | tolerate it, and deal with vest clotted lumps of it on two 
levels, the metaphysical and the purely human, Which fs worse, | wouldn't care to say. But the fact that | live and breath 
in this ghastly atmosphere implies no approval--rather, the contrary; | endure it because no-one else will, and, as some 
German general once said when hauled over the coals for taking drastic action--"Someone has to be the watchdog." 

Right at that moment, though, jen avalt fusgu'a la, as they say in foreign, | had had nothing but chaos thrown 
at my head since this business started--nasty, petty, vicious, soul-destoying chaos. The Opponent was long past the boat- 
rocking stage, he was Lowering. The Boom and Pulling Out All] The Stops. And it wos | who was on the collection end of 
al, this. Well, who wants to be a victim forever? Enough was enough--and this was enough, 

| put my mind upon order, 

The Well-Tempered Clavier, 

The Multiplication Table. 

The rows of tinned goods upon the shelves of my local Supermorket. 

Hilaire Belloc's Essay on the Fall of the Franch Monarchy. 

Corbusier's Modulor. . 

The Periodic Table . 

Ghengis Khan's Battle Strategy. 

The Emperor Waltz. (| could see light now: very faintly, | could hear Maloney's voice). 

The Castrol Building. a 

Blackstone on Law. . | 

Vivaldi's Four Seasons, (The view wos blurred, but | was definitely seeing Mary and Maloney across the table. 
was beginning to breath real air). 

La Fontaine's Fables 

The Know-To-Mystery Scale 








The Round Pond of a May morning. 

The Pomp and Circumstance March. 

A Gentian | once grew in a stone sink, 
The Alphabe-- 


And there was light. And the others were talking together and | could hear them, and see them looking across at 
me. Under my fingers, the formica was cool and hard and sweet and ratienal, And hard and sweet and rational was my 
mind, as the horns of victory sounded across the marges of the world, and all the flags that ever flew strained hard and 
stiff in the winds of victory. As from a great distance | was myself rising from the table, the others following, and our 
departure from that place. 

Still from afar, | saw our cab riding to Netting Hill Gate; as in a dream--yet bright, solid, crystal-clear--I saw 
it followed by a great Progress of victorious chariots, was-horses, covered-wagons, by all the men and women who ever 
Fought against confusion and doubt, and won. Bright then was their armour and the light on their weapons--but brighter and 
sweeter and infinitely joyful the light on their faces. 

Hell knows, and heaven does not care, what had been brewing at the Wimpy Bar. When our cab arrived the place 
was an Inferno of billowing flame and thick, oily black smoke. The Opponent knows justice--of a kind--but not mercy, and 
ill they fare who blunder in his cause. 

| slept, then, for a long and restful time. The last thing | recall is the sight of Maloney's arm roun Mary's shoulders, 
a taste of hock, and the sound of many voices singing. 


THE END. 
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NOTES 


The Scandinavian revue Drakabygget has’ (2-3) published an article which they called Gog and Magog, signed with my 
bile This is an obvious detournement of an article called Luxor or Martyr which | wrote indeed and send to them to get 
published. 

Wewould like to make a reflection on another detournement: and well the manifest which declares the Situcratie being send 
to us by "Drakabygget" and which appeared in the Times 2 (page 60-62), was evidently not the real form of our declaration 
on Situcratic Society. 

Wetherefore published it as there contribution without further connection to the Times, in a rather illisible way. Happy to be 
at last able to arint the changed points, 

We with all our force sign here the real manifest for a Situcratic Society. 


Drakabyggets detournement capacities might be considered as an answer to the poor attack made by |sidor |sou on the lack 
of this detournement=spirit in our Situationistic derive blood. We are grateful to Drakabygget to add these points. 


Red. 


As the translation of the definit declaration for the Situcraty ‘did not arive in time, 
we will only be able to publish it in the coming number of the Situationist Times. 
Red. 


Au-deld d’Einatein : 
une thise sovidtique 


L'ASTRONOME KOZYREV CREE 
LA MECANIQUE CAUSALE. 


Une brochure éditéde & cing cents 
axemplaires seulement par l'Aca- 
démte des Sciences de I'U.F.S.5., 
at passee presque inapercue lors 
de 38 parution, est an train de 
bouleverser lopinion scientifique 
mondiale. Certains la comparent 
d6j4 4 la premiéra publication par 
Einstein da la théoria de la relati- 
vite métrainta an 1905, D'autres, 
ot cect an U.A.S.5. mama, re se 
pénent pas pour parler d's imagi- 
nation cdéliranta ». 

La brochure @n question ast 
oouvre da l'astronome Nicolai 
Alexandrovitch Koryrev. qui a 
racamment découvert un pilier de 
flammes sur la Lune et & qui l'on 
doit précédemment des travaux 
importants sur las aurores 
boréales observées sur la plankte 
Venus, 


Tamps + et tamps — 


Koryrey commence l4 ou Ermstain 
sast arété; i] east impossible 
dexposer rigcurausameant sec 
iddes sans mathématiques. Je 
feral de man miaux. 

On a gdénéralament edmis que 
Vintervalle entra deux objets dans 
la temps peut Se mMesurer par wn 
nombre positif ou négetif, Cast 
ainsi qu'au milisu d'un mois de 
20 jours, 15 jours avec le signe 
moins nous séparant de la fin du 
mois précddent at 15 jours avec le 
plus nous séparent du début du 
mois prochain. Dans la thdéorie 
d Einstein on place cas nombres 
le long dune 4° dimension dae 
funivers. Il s'agit toujours de 
nombres, sauf qu'ils sont portés le 
long de l'axe imaginaire des 
mathéamaticians: Dans fa théore 
de Kozyrev, en revanche, un inter- 
valla dans le temps ne s'exprime 
(plus par un nombre mais par une 
de ces entités mathématiques que 
lon appelle un « psaudo-tansaur ». 
Autrement dit. un intervalle du 
passé n'est pas égal & un inter- 
valle de l'avenir, pas plus qu'un 
poisson n'est dgal 4 une pomme. 
Cette nouvelle formulation mathé- 
matique permet de réviser toute la 
science. Dans la science moderna, 
le passé était Aquivalant & l'avenir, 
et on pouvail inverser be film du 
temps. Et. pourtant, lexpdrience 
aussi bien qua notre sens interne 
du temps nous disaiant bien quill 
est impossible de voyager dans le 
passé et gue ceélui-ci n'dst pas 
éguivalant & Vavenir, Dans le 
nouvel univers que nous présent 
Kozyreyv, il axiste automat 
quement un sens du temp? u 
passé vers lavenir. Dans la théorie 
de Koryrev, le flot du tamps nest 
pas une image, mais une force 
capable d'étre masurée et méme 
d'exercer un travail. 

Dans toutes les meécaniques: 
Newton, Ennstein, et post-Emstein, 
faction est ¢gale & la réaction. 
ere Koryrev aussi, mais, ehez 
lui. la réaction ne rdépond pas 
ingtantanément & Vactian. Elle ¥ 


que dans Tunvers de Kozyrav on 
peut distinguar automatiquament 
la cause de l'effet, Aussi. la 
nouvella science gquil a créée 
Sappella-t-alla ia mécanique 
causale. En mécanique causale, lp 
non-conservation de la parted 
apparait automatiquement, il n'y a 
pas de principe dincertitude. Ia 
relativite sharmonise avec les 
quanta. action se distingue 
mécaniquemant de la rdaction, la 
cause da loffet. 


Los vhrifications expérimentales 


La mécanique causalé est suscap- 
tibla de vérificationg  sexpdéri- 
mentalas; Sur un corps on 
rotation, lexistance de la mdca- 
nique causale, du retard de fa 
réaction sur Vaction, produit das 
forces nouvelles. Ce sont cas 
forces qui dennent 4 la Tarra ge 
forme de cardigide. déterminde 
par les mesures sur las satellites 
artificiels, at qui correspond d'une 
‘econ num’ “ue parfaite aux pré- 

sions i imulées par Kozyrav il 
,acing ans. Les déformations des 
planétes Jupiter et Satume corres- 
ponds. igalement d'une facon 
Cc \Mitative aux prévisions da la 
thor de Kozyreav. Laccrois- 
& nent de la pesinieur dans 
lArctique, récemment mesurée 
par les Husses at las Amdricaing, 
$0 dédit également des équations 
de Koryrev. OD'autres consd- 
quences rastant 4 vérifier par 
experience y compris la plus 
extraordinaire d‘entra alles, la 





HICOLAT 
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Le probléme de lo cousalité est un faux probléme imposé par la science foussée, la science qui 
veut prévoir, Je peux pénétrer dans le possé avec une exactitude déterminée par l’échelle cousale. 
je suis le résultat, la synthése créative de mes deux porents, comme eux le sont de leurs 
porents, Ceci foit que j'ai quatre grands-porents, huit orriére-grands-parents, et ainsi de suite. 
Vingt générations en orriére j'aurai exactement un million quaronte-huit mille cing cent soixante- 
seize parents, Ce doit étre environ le XV" siécle. Mais le moalheur est que la science veut établir 
des arbres généologiques, Si !'on choisit por hasord un de ces ancétres on tombe tout de suite sur 
ce que Sartre appelle le pluralisme, dons ce cos de parenté. || y a une confusion indescriptible 
d'enfonts et de fausses couches, d'infidélités et de stérilités, et pourtant ce n'est rien. Pour orriver 
4 l'imoge de parents que j'oi en commun ovec des individus vivants aujourd'hui, sur la bose de 
nos ancétres en 1450 il faut dresser 1.048.576 arbres généalogiques. Quelle jungle. 

Lo description cousole ne reléve qu'un seul aspect dum développement : ces éléments nécessaires 
ou économiques, L'erreur commise est de considérer ces liens en méme temps comme suffisants 
pour ce développement, et tout le reste comme inutilité qui doit étre ignorée. De l'autre cdté, il est 
oussi idiot de nier tous les rapports causoux, sous le pretexte qu'il y a autre chose que co. Il 
serait mieux de plocer lo causolité comme une échelle particuliére de l'optique de l'homme sur la 
moatiere, 

Ce qui pour moi donne 4 Soren Kierkegaard la premiére place dans |'établissement d'une philoso- 
phie artistique, c'est qu'il a comblé l'abime entre le hoasard pur et la cousalité pure en insistant 
sur le coractére spécifique des relations occasionnelles, en les opposant nettement @ Io cousalité, 
Ainsi Kierkegaord est le fondoteur d'une renaissance de la pensée mogique, sur une base scienti- 
fiquement descriptible, Ses observations sur l'introduction et la porticularité de l'eccasionnel en tant 
qu'agent de présence auroient en réalité di rendre inutile tout ce travail. I] en aurait été ainsi si 
Kierkegaard personnellement n'avait pas été assez lache pour refuser lui-méme de témoigner de 
ses propres vérités, s'il n'avait pos employé toute so vie 4 minimiser et effacer ces découvertes de 
base, Ceci n’exclut pourtant pas que ce qui est dit est dit, 

Ge que j'ai fait ici, c'est remplacer |' «a prioris de la causalite, mon por celui du hasard pur, 
mais par une contrariété des deux « o priori », comme les deux points zéro 4 franchir por lacti- 
vité de |'homme. Ces deux contraires ont dans la philosophie physique éte liés 4 des conceptions 
atomiques partagées en phénoménes microcosmiques. Phénomeénes 4 |'intérieur de |'atome et entre 
peu d'atomes: cependont que les macro-phénomeénes englobent des grands ensembles d'atomes. 
jusqu'd maintenant on a refusé d’étudier si cette distinction nétait pos trop spéciole, si elle 
n’expliquait pas aussi en général le comportement © |'intérieur ou entre de plus grandes unités, 
dons des cas de petits et de grands nombres. Les expériences avec des billes le prouvent, Elles ne 
sont pos des atomes, Ajinsi |'idée du micro. et du mocro-cosmos n'est qu'une question de propor- 
tlons relatives, 

Le fait que nous sommes capables d’établir une causolité veut dire que la causalité ou lo fonc- 
tionnalité universelle n'est pas compléte. Un lien causal comme entre moi et mes parents est une 
connaissance qui, dans le cas ou je décide d'avoir des descendants, peut se projeter aussi dans le 
futur. C’est une loi qui prévoit par nécessité, Mais ce qui est important, c'est: que dans ce cas il 
n'y aura pas de suite sans mon intervention, La couse est un effet qui se transforme en couse par 
un autre effet qu'il provoque nécessairement. Lao fécondation artificielle est une tentative pour 
réduire, par économisation, un acte 4 fa relation nécessaire de cause 4 effet ou plutot d'effet en 
couse, On volt que les idées cousoles sont faussées parce qu'il peut y avoir des effets sans cause, 
mais jamais des causes qui ne sont pas produites par un effet. L'effet précéde toujours la cause, 
C'est expérimental, | 
C'est la dialectique renversée, L'e*fet est l'unique synthése qui existe. Ainsi la phénoménologie, qui 
est a l'origine de I'hypothése de l'univers en dispersion, n'est qu'une juste observation de ce. ue 
la synthése est 4 l'origine des choses, et c'est celle-ci qui se divise en contraires, these et antithése, 
entre lesquelles il n’y a pas de lien causal, de préséance, mais coexistence, corrélation, ou plus 
précisément concomitance, L'effet d'une pierre e jetée dans l'eau provoque une corrélation ondu- 
latoire. Les phénoménologues |'ignorent, et les diolecticiens ignorent effet immédiat de la pierre. 
Mais tout cecl appartient 4 un domaine qui nous dépasse. Ce qui nous intéresse ce sont des cor- 
rélations illusoires et partielles, inconnueés, 

Le grand rie des surréalistes fut d'insister sur la nécessité des corrélotions ilusoires, deja décou- 
verte par Rimbaud, la mécessité des orts pour la présence de ce que l'on appelle homme. Son 
existence dépend de sa capacité de dépasser ses couses avec 5é5 effets. 


The French Magazine Plante no. 7 published the following lines onthe recent discovery of theRussian NicolafAlexandrovitch 
Kozyrev. “ oe 
We Feel , 3 n obligation to remind our readers of the essaye written in 1958 by Asger Oluf Jorn in "Pour la forme. We 





only shoy-—trere one of these remarcable parts where Jorn several years ahead of Kozyrev explaines us the necessary. 
In Jorns recent book (1962) "Naturens Orden" (S.1.C.V.) he goes even more deeply into the problem, and well considering 
it not only from a scientific and sementic point of view but too from a deeply studied aesthetical one. 
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Nature’s decisions are based upon a fact resulting out of a preliminary necessity. 

As the impulse of mankind decides this, resulting from one point he can not always recognize nature's way 
of acting. Man’s impulse does not result out of a nescessity but can create one. That is why man as a 
Creator is luxury. The naturist ethic is a contradiction to creative mankind as is the platone, because neither 
of them go out from an impulse to creation, but by disconsidering impulse does not result out of a nescessity 
but can create one. That is why man as a creator is luxury. 

The naturist ethic is a contradiction to creative mankind as is the platonic because neither of them go our 
from an impulse to creation but by disconsidering impulse they go out from either nature's or from socio- 
scienciological mescessities which a priori are anti-luxurious, 

The puritanisme as well in judaism as in christianism denies any acception of either impulse or luxury 
and therefore became iconoclastic etc. As this meant a destruction of an essential aspect in mankind, the 
being had created a martyr. On this base the christian and democratic society developed into what it 15 
now. The place of creation became more and more overwhelmed by the industrialisation of anti-luxurious 
fields. And by the luxury-industry which has become the pure surrogate of impulses. 

Nevertheless man creates and is purchased by as well the anti-luxurious as by the surrogate luxury part of 
sOCicLy. 

Only by trying to separate creative man from society or declaring him to martyr, the purimanism can deny 
the excistence of unorganised impulses. 

The catholic churches have been able to take in a part of creation by focusing on the necessity of its ex- 
istence and at the same time with never accepting the factor of impulse, without detourning it into the 
apriorial necessities of it’s focus. The same with byzantinism. 

The so called luxoury of these institutions are nothing else than the so called poverty of judaism and so 
called protestant puritanism: they are the absolutely unimpulsive necessity. 

Only by escaping from this fake symbolistic organisations creation has been able to develope in indepen- 
dence. 

The suffering of the human being for this neighbour is a false daxdory which has never been accepted by 
luxoury-man as their suffering permits only to be for themselves. Luxoury does not permit martyrs. 
Therefore the judaic — christian ethic cannot accept this refusal of martyrship as it destroys their entire 
concepts. Neither can the social-demoeratic societies as they are based on these concepts. 

That is why only in the so called naivity of popular creation the escape had been possible without being 
cut off completely from the entire society. 

The separation of creative worlds like science and the arts from vulgarisations has only engraved their si- 


tuation inside the social-demoeratic world. 
JAQUELINE DE JONG 
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LURURY OR MARTYDOM 


Nature's decisions are based upon a fact resulting out of a preliminary necessity. 

Man's impulse does not result out of a necessity but he can create one. As itis impulse in mankind which decides this 

preliminary necessity, he cannot always recognize nature's way of acting. That is why.man os o creator i 

The naturist ethic Is as contradictory te creative mankind as Is the platonic ethic, because neither of them result From the 
Impulse te create, but rather by ignoring this impulse, they emanate either fromthe necessities of nature of Socio-sclentolagy, 
which a priori are anti-luxurious. 

The puritanismin Judaism os wellas in Christianity denied any acceptance of either impulse of luxury and therefore became 

looneclastic etc. As this meant destruction of an essential aspect in mankind, the human being had created a martyr. On 
this base christian and democratic society developed into what it Is now. The field of creation became more and more 
overwhelmed by the Industrislisation of anti-luxurlousfields andby the luxury-industry which has become the pure surrogation 
of impulses. 

Nevertheless man creates ond is pursued by the anti-luxurious as well as by the surrogate luxurety side of society. 

Only by trying to separate creative man from soclety or by declaring him to martyrdom can puritanism deny the existence 
of unorganised Impulses. The Catholic church has been able to absorb a part of creation by concentrating on the necissity 
of Its existence, while never accepting the factor of impulse without hoving to turn it into the o priori necessities of its 
own focus. The some applies to Byzantinism. 

The so called “luxury” of these Institurions is none other thon the “poverty' of Judaism ond the Protestant puritonism: these 
are absolutely unimpulsive. . | 

Only by escaping from these fake symbolic organizations has creation been able to develop its independence. 

The suffering of the human being for his neighbour is a false luxury which has never been accepted by luxury mon, as his 
suffering permits It only to be for himself. Luxury does not permit martyrs. 

Therefore the Judalc - Christian ethic cannot accept this refusal of martyrdom os this entirely destroys their concepts. 
Neither can the socio-democratic societies as they are based on these concepts. 

That is why only in the socalled naivity of "popular" creation hasthe escape been possible without being cut off completely 
from society. 

The Sealer of creative worlds such as science ond the arts from vulgarisation has only engraved their situation inside 
the soclo-democratic world, 











MUTANT 1962 

European critique of the Inadequate programme which has just been presented to President Kennedy and Governor Rocke- 
feller by the academic staff of Universities, Colleges, and Research Institutes for New York City and the Cambridge-Boston 
Area, with the aim of overthrowing the absurd procedures of "civil defense" in the United States. 


We should like to point out the absurdity and complete emptiness of fhe decalration made by you as the "Civil Defense 
Letter Commettee" In the "New York Times" of Saturday December 30, 1941 (International Edition), unless one considers 
it onlyas a pure declaration of personal conscience against the new American defense policy. We regret the fact that there 
cannot be found a single element of real importance in all your opposition, and we propose that you join us in a concrete 
attitude towards our common aim. We therefore suggest that you adopt the positive programme of the" Comité European pour 
une Relance de |' Expansion Humaine" (European Committee for the Persuit of Human Expamsion) which proposes to create 
o new cultural Renaissance, a new practical liberty. : 

For this, it is necessary to subscribe to our three fundamental demands. 


1. | promise that I shall never, personnally, under any circumstances, set foot in an atomic shelter. 

It is better to die standing with all the cultural heritage of humanity, the perpetual modification of which 
must remain our task. 

2. | refuse to have anyhing whatsoever to do with the new aristocracy of the caves, and never to drink in the 
company of an owner or builder of an atomic shelter; for this subterranean aristocracy, even if it manages to 
survive the disaster, will be of the quality of sewer rats, and could inno case be considered a continuation 
of the human race, 

3. At this point in our present situation it is not so much the thermonuclear war, but rather the threat of this was, 
which shows the absolute bankruptcy of all the politicians in the world. The capitalist or bureaucratic leaders 
of both East and West, already make use of their bombs every day, in order to secure power for them- 
selves. Only if one realizes that they have placedthemselvesbeyond the law can one establisha new legality 
| therefore pledge myself not to expect the necessary upheavals of society by any of the existing formations of 
specialised politics. 

In the First stages one can demanda nautralisation of the defense program of states by their transference into an Armed Force 
controlled by the United Nations. At the same time military programme of conquest could be submitted to a world organ- 
ization like U.N.E.5.C.O. though radically transformed ond divested of its dependecy upon state bureaucracies. This 
organization would coordinate the development of spacial-interplanetary activites of different groups into.a perspective of 
human solidarity. Only the unification of our military traditions in the whole world towards a spacial expansion can 
guarnatee world peace, the alternative of peace and atomic war beeing false, because in fact there is no choice. The 
choice which imposes itself upon modern man is the continuation of imperialis competition of human destruction or the 
Renaissance of humanity on a spacial scale. 

But the new frontier of mankind is not only in Outer Space; it is in the radical transformation of life on this planet. If the 
nations can come to an agreement to maintain peace in transforming It into spacial expansion, on the question of total 
expansion of mankind we cannot come to an understanding with the "nations". Weare not unconditional partisans of peace: the 
profound error of the intellectual Americans in their defense, devoid of imagination, of the actual peace which they wish 
to preserve. Nobody really likes this peace, which nourishes not only the menace of such a was, but also the total 
alienation of actual daily life, and the absolut boredom of a society on the road to cybernitisation. Peace remains, like 
this life itself, without importance; and what is important is human expansion: the creation of events that suit us. 

We are going to inform you ingreater detall in our review MUTANT, which will appear in the spring, of your underdevelop- 
ped attitudes, as well as those of the Russians. We hope that many of the subscribers to your manifest will join us in this 
perspective, which can give a future to your direction. 
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